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PERRY COUNTY-BITS AND PIECES 


Perry County, named for Commodore Oliver Hazard Perry, was 
created on February 19, 1827. A man named Cox and his family 
were credited with being the first white settlers of the area in 1795. 
However, John Flack and family, who settled on Four Mile Prairie, 
became the first permanent settlers when Cox moved away. B. A. 
Brown and family settled on Six Mile Prairie. John Hutchings and 
family settled on Hutchings Prairie. There was also a slave, Landon 
-Park and his wife, Agis. Joshua M. Rice arrived in 1829 for a one 
year stay. Jeremiah Dennis arrived in 1830, Jacob Walker and 
Campbell Stuart in 1831, James Meadows in 1833. 

Jarrold Jackson moved into the Old Du Quoin area to become its 
first white resident in 1803. He had a ferry to assist the travelers 
from Kaskaskia to Shawneetown. Lewis Wells and Thomas Taylor 
came in 1812. John Campbell and five sons came the same year. 
Ephriam Skinner and Hiram Root came in 1816 and Benjamin Brown 
in 1817, Abner, John and William Pyle came in 1819. Daniel Dry and 
his wife walked from Pennsylvania with their belongings in a cart 
made from a barrel. Dry had the first store in Old Du Quoin. His 
store license of 1831 cost $5. 

John Huggins settled in 1802 in the Cutler area. Enoch Eaton 
and family came from Tennessee in 1825 in a horse drawn wagon. 
Later his father and family came in a bull drawn cart. 

Tamaroa’s first settlers were a family named Rees in 1815. A 
family named Foster arrived in 1825, Nathan Curlee and Abe Morgan 
in 1828. 

Shadrach Lively settled on Holt’s Prairie in 1822. Humphrey 
Jones had moved from Kentucky to Jackson County in 1821 and in 
1827 moved into Perry County near a Pinckneyville spring. Simon 
Willard settled in southwest precinct in 1817, also Benjamin Brown. 

Thomas Swanwick settled in Grand Cote Precinct in 1819, 
William P. Elliott in 1820. David Dial and family appear to be the 
first settlers of Paradise Prairie in 1827. William Jones bought land 
in 1827 from Alexander Clark. James Jones and family came in 
1828. Thomas Jones and West Eaton and families came in an ox 
drawn wagon the next year. 

The Winter of 1830-31, which was later called “the Winter of 
the deep snow” must have made many settlers wish they had stayed 
in their home states. Snow began near Christmas and fell almost 
each day for nine weeks for a total of about three feet of snow, 
topped off by a layer of sleet. 


The first commissioners of Perry County, Samuel Crawford, 
Edward Humphreys and Singleton Kimmel met at Amos Anderson’s 
home to choose a county seat. They agreed to acquire twenty acres 
and lay out lot to create Pinckneyville. Dr. Brayshaw rode horseback 
to Vandalia to protest the legality of the election. On June 4, 1827, 
David Mead, John R. Hutchings and Elijah Wells were sworn in as 
county commissioners and the business of creating a county began. 
Taxes were set at one third percent on all Pinckneyville lots, horses, 
cattle, slaves, bank stock, pleasure carriages, distilleries, watches, 
chains, and fobs. 

Costs were set up for public houses and taverns. Lodging for 
the night was 6.25 Cents; to keep a horse overnight was 37.5 Cents: 
to feed a horse was 12.5 Cents; dinner for a lodger was 25 Cents, 
while breakfast or supper could be had for 18.5 Cents. A half pint of 
whiskey was 12.5 Cents. 

Taxes collected for the year of 1827 were $74.11, yet a log 
courthouse was completed in 1828, costing $54. 

The population of Illinois in 1830 was 157,445 and of this 
1,215 were in Perry County. By 1880, Illinois population had risen 
to 3,078,636 and Perry County to 16,008. 

The City of Du Quoin evolved from Old Du Quoin, which had its 
beginning at the Indian camp of Chief Jean Baptiste Decoign. As 
early settlers began to trickle into the state, some built their cabins 
near the friendly Indians. Names such as Smith, Sprague, Skinner, 
Frazier, and Hinckley began to appear. Some had traveled the Ohio 
River, then by wagon or cart to the area. Others made unbelievable 
journeys from the Eastern states, all on foot, carrying or pulling their 
belongings. 

Talk of a railway from the lakes to the gulf began in the 1840’s. 
Every other section of the land along the route was donated by the 
States to the railroad. In return for this, the railroad was to give 
seven percent of the yearly income to the states involved. 

Old Du Quoin was a thriving settlement in 1852 and began 
plans for a female seminary and on June 13, 1855 the cornerstone 
was laid on a beautiful hill overlooking the farms in the valleys. By 
1890, the seminary was discontinued and the building was 
purchased by George Blakeslee for a Summer home. It later sold to 
the children’s home and 1903, after being empty for two years, it 
burned to the ground. 

After the railroad was completed, people from the Old Du Quoin 
area began to move to the station, which became the hub of activity. 

In September, 1853, William Richart made the original survey 
of Du Quoin. Bargella Silkwood purchased the first lot, number 45, at 
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the southwest corner of Keyes Park. There were only about forty 
acres originally in the survey. However, wide streets were planned. 
Main and Washington were 100 feet wide. Residents planted trees 
and these soon created beautifully shaded avenues. A fine city park 
of over six acres was donated by the founder of Du Quoin, Chester A. 
Keyes. The city records show a quit claim deed in 1893 for a 
consideration for $300. 

Bricks by the thousands were made in the area for stores, 
churches, sidewalks, coal mines, and chimneys. 

There was bumper crop of peaches in 1867 which helped put 
our area on the map. For years this was a prime source of peaches, 
with trucks coming from Minnesota and Nebraska. 

Mines had sprung up early in the area’s history and for years 
coal was produced from Du Quoin. The first shaft mine in the state 
was Middle Mine. Later Blakeslee Manufacturing Company was built 
at this site. 

The Southern Illinois Soldiers and Sailors Reunion Grounds 
were once located at the Marshall Browning site. There was a street 
car line with horse drawn cars to handle the reunion crowds. Cars 
ran every fifteen minutes. When the line was discontinued one of 
the cars was moved to Pinckneyville, and was used as a restaurant 
on South Walnut Street. 

In 1870, the District Fair Association purchased forty acres 
from Harvey McElvain and building was begun ona large racetrack 
and many buildings. In 1871, it achieved state fair status, but only 
for that year. The venture was not a financial success and in a few 
years it was only a memory. 

The Blakeslee Manufacturing Company, organized in 1862, 
occupied the corner of Washington and Popular, where the old high 
school was once located. Here, the Blakeslee Steam Jet Pump was 
invented. These pumps have been sold worldwide. Later, the 
company moved to West North and Chestnut Street. 

The first newspaper in Perry County was the Perry County 
Times, published in Pinckneyville, October 1856. The second 
newspaper was the Du Quoin Mining Journal of August 1858. At one 
time it drew the ire of a group of soldiers, who broke into the office 
and threw the type in the street. 

The Du Quoin Bottling Works was begun by two Hayes brothers, 
Thomas and Edwin. Edwin left the company and after the death of 
Thomas, his widow, Mary carried on. A son, William, delivered 
products with a push cart. Eventually, in 1926, it was taken over by 
Midwest Dairy Products. 


In 1897, Frank Schleper, Sr. purchased the first block of 
artificial ice produced in Du Quoin. The 100 pound block sold for $5 
at auction. Other blocks went for $3 and $1. 

The manufacture of salt began 1873 and for about 25 years 
salt provided many jobs and much income for the area. 

Du Quoin in 1869 contained may businesses. Among them 
were eight coal mines, a brewery, a distillery, a foundry, four steam 
mills, four millinery stores, seventeen dry goods stores, three 
groceries, five butcher shops, two slaughter houses, five wagon and 
buggy makers, two bakeries, two print shops, three hotels, three 
livery stables, two jewelers, two lumber yards, a planing mill, four 
boot and shoe shops, two hardware stores, two book stores, a 
saddlery, and six blacksmith shops. 

Plans for a packinghouse began in 1872 with lots being 
purchased near the old Keyes and Metcalf mine. 

The county approached the 1900’s full of the energy and zest 
which the early settlers had brought with them. Hopefully, this same 
zest will remain into the 2000’s. 
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The Silver Plaque 


The story of the silver plaque came into my hands just by 
chance. A lady named Jeanne Poli sent a letter to the Du Quoin Hall 
of Records. Since there was not a hall of records, the letter was 
opened. She was asking for information about a man named Paul 
Winters Morris. No one seemed able to identify the man and the 
letter was given to me simply because I have a son-in-law named 
Morris and because I have done a bit of genealogy. 

The letter told that Paul W. Morris was the artist who had 
created a very large, sterling silver plaque, which had been 
presented to her grandfather, Sylvester Z. Poli. I wrote to her and in 
the subsequent letters the following story began to unfold. 

Sylvester Poli, a sculptor by trade, came from Italy to the 
United States about 1879. He had worked at a museum in Paris and 
found similar work, first in Philadelphia and then at the Eden Musee 
in New York. In 1885, he married and moved to Canada, where he 
opened his own museum. He taught his wife to plant the hair, 
eyebrows, mustaches, and beards on the wax figures. The Canadian 
museum burned and he moved to Rochester, N. Y. where the same 
thing happened. The heating of wax and the highly inflammable 
Statues made wax museums a prime source of extremely bad fires. 

Around 1904, he began a museum in partnership with another 
man in New Haven, Connecticut. In a short time Poli became the sole 
owner and immediately put in new facilities so he could include 
vaudeville acts. The shows ran from dawn to midnight. Meantime, 
Thomas Edison had been working on moving pictures. In 1909, Poli 
showed the first moving pictures in the country, as far as anyone 
knows. It was extremely successful and he went on to build a chain 
of theaters. 

Sylvester Poli was the one who persuaded Al Jolson to blacken 
his face for his act. Several feature articles include statements by 
Jolson to this effect. 

On November 12, 1913, the plaque was presented to Sylvester 
Poli for his dedication and contribution to the world of 
entertainment. Curiously enough, this day was the birthday of the 
artist who created the plaque. The plaque was given to Poli ata 
banquet in the Taft Hotel Ballroom, in the presence of about 400 
friends. About 200 of these had arrived on a special train from 
Washington, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and other cities. A special stage 
had been erected in the ballroom for a show in which notable talent 
from the Poli theaters and from New York performed. 


The silver plaque was presented by the Governor of 
Connecticut, Simeon E. Baldwin, the toastmaster was Col. Isaac 
Ullman, president of the New Haven Chamber Of Commerce. James 
Rice, mayor of New Haven, was the chairman, and the chief 
executives of all the cities where the Poli heaters were located, 
attended. 

The one piece, sterling silver plaque, weighing about 120 
pounds, was mounted on a backboard of mahogany wood, about 6 
feet by 4.5 feet. Originally, there was a glass front, mounted ina 
carved frame. This frame is not on the board now. On the back isa 
plate engraved “Holmes and Edwards Silver Co., Bridgeport, Conn.”. 
The plaque is signed in the lower left by Paul Winters. 

The people who presented the plaque to Poli also prepared a 
book to go along with their gift. The book was of silk, miraculously 
preserved, the covers had corners of silver. The box, which 
contained the book, was of silver and crystal. Truly, a beautiful 
accompaniment for the plaque. 

The message on the first page reads: 

‘As one who cons at ev ning 

O’er the album all alone 

And muses on the faces 

Of the friends he has known 

Just turn these pages over 

Till the very last you see. 

They show the friends who hailed their friend 
In Silver Jubilee. 

Jeanne Poli recalled being fascinated, as a child, by the large, 
shiny plaque in the front hall of her grandparent’s home. Her 
mother pointed to it once, Saying it was the largest single piece of 
sterling silver ever produced by Holmes and Edwards Silver 
company. This remark made an impression on the young girl and 
she never forgot that statement. 

About 1928 or 1929, the child Jeanne, watched for hours as her 
grandfather began doing a study of himself in Clay. She was 
especially interested in the peculiar looking tools, which were made 
of ivory. Two mirrors, one on each side of the boards, gave Polia 
view of himself as he worked. Later, when the work was completed 
and the grandparents went for a Florida vacation, Jeanne’s mother 
took the clay model and had it cast in bronze. It was displayed 
downtown, returned and then the child did not see it anymore. 

When Poli’s widow died in 1960, the plaque became the 
property of four surviving heirs, of which Jeanne’s mother was the 
eldest. Jeanne’s mother was ill, in fact in come. She remained thus 
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until her death in November 1967. Jeanne had the power of 
attorney. 

In 1963, one of the heirs, living in Italy, decided the plaque 
should be sent to Italy, melted down and made into tea sets, so each 
of the heirs could have their of this portion of the inheritance. 

Jeanne knew, without a doubt, that her mother would never, 
under any conditions, agree to destroy the plaque. This thought 
bolstered up Jeanne’s horror at the idea of see the plaque boiled up 
in a cauldron. 

Determined to save the plaque, she took it immediately to a 
Silver factory to have it cleaned, its value estimated and to store it 
away from everyone. 

While the plaque was at the silver company, Jeanne happened 
to go into a New Haven jewelry store and saw a Silver vase in the 
window. It was about 10 inches high with some ornamental work on 
it. She inquired about having another one made, in order to have a 
pair. She did not want a vase, she was only trying to find out the 
value of silver work. She was told it would be difficult to find 
anyone to reproduce it, and that if she did it would take 9 or 10 
months and cost about $7,000. Then she confessed to the man that 
she had only been seeking information about the possible value of a 
one piece, silver plaque. He was incredulous and went on to inform 
her that such a thing was impossible. He was told it was not only 
true, but that she would soon be the owner of the plaque. He 
retorted, “I would like to see this”. That was what she wanted to 
hear. She made an appointment for him to view the plaque, 
confident that he would not show up. But in spite of the rain, wind, 
and snow of that day, he saw the plaque. 

He called her later, amazed and incredulous. He affirmed that 
it was one piece, rave about the work in the plaque, admired every 
pound of it and emphatically stated she would be crazy to destroy it- 
-that destroying it would be the same as taking a razor to a 
Rembrandt. 

Knowing that Holmes and Edwards had been sold to 
International Silver, Jeanne went to Meriden to see if International’s 
records would show anything bout the plaque ant its creator, Paul 
Winters Morris. She did not find any information but once again 
stirred up disbelief. The plaque was taken to International and, one 
or two at a time, the officials came in, looked, then called for others 
to come in, until all were there examining and commenting. Great 
Surprise was expressed at someone producing this immense, one 
piece of sterling silver in 1912 and how great were the difficulties of 
casting it in sawdust. The silver is not the bright shining silver of 
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today, but has the dark patina of old silver, due to the fact there was 
not way to prevent oxidization and so it has sort of a built-in, grayish 
look, which is peculiar to old silver. 

About 1963, the bust of Poli was found in the possession of a 
relative and acquired by Jeanne. It was restored and placed in her 
home. 

Jeanne had always treasured the beauty of the plaque and as 
time went on, she began to wonder about the man who had created 
this unusual piece. So she wrote to Du Quoin. The story fascinated 
me, and I also wondered what could be found relating to him. 

There was not a lot. He was born November 12, 1865, in Du 
Quoin, Illinois, the son of Marshal and Margaret Elizabeth Winters 
Morris. The family later moved to Bridgeport, Connecticut. He 
studied with Injabert and Roland in Paris, A. Saint Gaudens and D. C. 
French in New York. He was a member of the National Arts Club, 
Salmagundi Club, Architectural League of New York, and was an 
associate member of the National Sculpture Society. He died at his 
home in New York City, 34 Gramercy Park, after a short illness, on 
November 17, 1916. The funeral was held on November, 18,1916, in 
Bridgeport, Connecticut, where he also had a home. He was a 
remarkable artist, whose equal may not be seen again. 

Through the generous assistance of Elizabeth “Lib” Spurgeon of 
Pinckneyville, some background of the family was found. Marshal E. 
Morris married Margaret Elizabeth Winters on October 8, 1862, the 
minister was H. H. Huff of the Du Quoin Baptist Church. The probate 
records show Margaret E. as the child of Margaret R. Winters, widow 
of Christopher. Margaret E. was a sister of Amanda Brookings. 

Christopher Winters bought the Chester A. Keyes home at 136 
North Washington Street and the family moved in on March 11, 
1857, 

It is sad that more information was not found, for this Paul 
Winters Morris, is one we can be truly proud to claim as a native son 


of Du Quoin. 
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Sebastian Epplin 


The Story of Sebastian Epplin is typical of the hardships 
endured by the early settler, the treacherous voyages across the 
ocean, the illnesses caused by poor diets, and the deaths aboard ship. 
Add to this, not being knowledgeable of planting plus all of the 
confusion of a new land, This story was repeated over and over, all 
over the nation. 

[ regret that I cannot recall who gave this history to me. [ 
would like to give the credit for allowing us to share a fine bit of 
history of Perry County and its people. It is printed as it was 
written, so it will not be slanted from what the family holds as a part 
of their family history. 

Sebastian Epplin was born of ordinary, everyday parents in the 
province of Alsace-Lorraine, France, on December 10, 1817 and grew 
up to be a man, married and had one child. 

Sebastian Epplin had several brothers and One sister. Two of 
the brothers served under the generalship of Louis Napoleon III 
until the attack on Moscow after which they were never heard from. 
We are told that Sebastian’s father also served in the French army 
and became leader of a few mean and that at one time his general 
rode up on horseback and ordered him to take a certain building and 
to take it by storm. Now Sebastian’s father knew that there were 
many men in the building, very possibly more than he had and that 
it would be suicide to try, but as the general rode away an enemy 
felled him. 

Unfortunately Sebastian’s wife and only child passed away. 
Perhaps saddened by this and the possibility of meeting the same 
fate as his brothers, he booked Passage to America. His troubles 
were still not over as the captain of the ship, being an adventurer, 
took them off in search of new islands and ocean routes instead of 
bringing them to America, as he was paid to do. This continued on 
until the police of Spain seized him and did almost everything but 
kill him. At the beginning of the trip, they played ball on the deck 
with some biscuits they had until later in the journey (which took 93 
days) they ate them even though they had become almost 
unbearably salty. Sebastian eventually landed at New Orleans, 
Louisiana, in 1851 and finding it too hot, he came north on the 
Mississippi to French Village, Illinois and found work in a livery 
Stable. 

Someone told Sebastian of a widow with four children in St. 
Louis and said that it would be nice if he married her and helped 
raise the children. Now the widow was Catherine Holdener Martin, 
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formerly of Switzerland. Why the Martins and their children, John, 
Michael, Rosie, Mary, and an infant left Switzerland, we haven’s the 
slightest idea except it was about 1850. Could it have been the ‘49’ 
gold rush? Whatever their plans were, they were changed when Mr. 
Martin became ill on the sailing vessel crossing the ocean and passed 
away at sea. Now when it became apparent that Mr. Martin (his first 
name we do not know) was going to die, his wife told him that when 
he reached his judgment he would ask God to take their infant, too so 
she would to have such a big job in the new strange land. About 
three hours after Mr. Martin’s death, the infant died. Both the father 
child were buried together in the Atlantic Ocean. Upon landing, Mrs. 
Martin came to St. Louis until meeting and marrying Sebastian Epplin 
about 1855. 

We have the story from Switzerland brought to us by Catherine 
Holdener of how her brother would climb up in the Alps to cut hay 
for his cows. He would take a long rope along and tie one end to a 
tree or rock and the other end to his waist for if he should slip or fall, 
he would roll over the cliff to his death. 

Sebastian Epplin and Catherine Holdener Martin were married 
in St. Clair County, date of marriage unknown. This union was 
blessed with three children, namely: 

Victor Epplin, born October 17, 1857 at French Village 
Louisa Epplin, born June 26, 1860 in Perry County, IL 
Joseph Epplin, born October 6, 1862 in Perry County, IL 

It took the generosity and understanding of many people to 
keep the Sebastian Epplins going in Perry County. Like the time 
Sebastian came to Du Quoin to find a place to farm. He needed a 
place to spend the night, so he and a storekeeper slept in the store 
because the storekeeper didn’t have room at his home and he was 
afraid to leave Sebastian Epplin, a total Stranger, alone in his store. 
So he slept there, too. 

About the year 1858 the Epplins moved their few belongings 
from French Village to Du Quoin by train (remember, this just before 
the Civil War), the trains must have been quite antique and the track 
from Illinois Town, now East St. Louis, and upon unloading they 
forgot the dog until just as the train was leaving. Sebastian thought 
of the dog and yelled, “holt, holt, mien hount”. (meaning, hold, hold, 
my dog) But the train did not Stop and giving up the dog for lost, 
they continued to move to a farm owned by a Mr.. Ulrich. This farm 
was 4.5 miles west of Du Quoin. Upon awakening the next morning, 
they found the dog sleeping with the oxen, apparently having been 
released by the train crew somewhere down the line, following the 
tack back to the stop and the oxen scent the rest of the way. The 
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Ulrich farm had a granary containing nine sacks of wheat. The 
Granary was made of rails and covered with clapboards. Clapboards 
are shingle split from logs 3 foot long, split about a half inch thick 
and as wide as can be (about 6 inches). Someone told him when and 
how to sow the wheat. This he did, only he sowed ita little too early 
and the fly got into it and Sebastian got a little wheat, but much of a 
crop. The next Spring someone gave him some corn and this he 
panted, but the weather being unfavorable, he did not get much corn. 

In those days in the Winter they wore jeans that linings and 
Sebastian had a pair that wore all Winter. Then when Spring came 
his jeans sore pretty well worn, so Sebastian wore linings. 

The Sebastian Epplin family lived at several places before 
finally settling about four miles south of Pinckneyville near what is 
known as the Old Joseph Epplin Place, legally described as the SE 
one-fourth of the NE one-fourth of Section 12 of Township 6 South 
Range 3 West of the 3rd principal meridian. 

Sebastian Epplin received his naturalization papers on April 28, 
1865 in Pinckneyville, Illinois, Perry County. These papers showed 
him to be a subject of Louis Napoleon, Emperor of France. He died 
August 16, 1905 at the age of 87 years, 8 months, and 6 days and 
buried in St Bruno’s Catholic Cemetery in Pinckneyville. Catherine 
Holdener Martin Epplin was born February 28, 1821 and died 
January 8, 1898 at the age of 76 years, 10 months and 10 days and 
is also buried in St. Bruno’s Catholic Cemetery. 
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Entertainment 


Entertainment will always be an important factor in our lives. 
Through entertainment we seek relaxation and escape from the 
problems and stress of today’s living. We may cry, we may laugh, 
but we want to be taken out of our everyday life and be transported 
into a wonderful world of fantasy and make-believe. 

Throughout the ages entertainment was sought after by many 
means. Kings had their court jesters and ‘fools’ at their beck and call. 
Jugglers and dancers were prized entertainers. Plays are also a 
prime source of entertainment. Whatever the method, 
entertainment has always been needed and sought after by the 
populace of the world. This essay deals mainly with plays and the 
evolution of motion pictures as seen in Du Quoin. Reading another 
source of entertainment. Hopefully this essay will succeed in it aim 
to entertain you. Enjoy! 

George Curtis began his career as a very young man in the 
early 1890’s by putting on shows in his own back yard. The price of 
admission for the neighborhood children was usually five buttons. 

Billie Plumlee, another stage struck boy, began performing in 
the late 1890’s, in about the same manner as Curtis, in sheds on 
Division Street and a Keyes Street barn. By the age of 16 he was well 
established as an amateur comedian. After the death of Billie’s 
mother, he was reared by the grandmother of our own Mr. Herb 
Heath. 

After George and Billie grew up, they began performing in 
Neighbors’ Opera house, which later became the Lyric Opera, once 
home of Jones’ Drug Store and in more modern times is known as 
McCollum’s Drugs. 

George Curtis developed his routine into a black comedy 
character and was offered a contract to perform on New York’s 
Broadway. However, loyalty to the performers he had brought 
together to from a troop, made him refuse the offer. 

Will Keigly directed may of the Du Quoin performances. Early 
in 1904, a show entitled Pauline or An Eventful Day was put on 
with these performers, Isabel Davison, Mrs. F. H. Long, Karl Pope, 
George Curtis, Robert Pumlee, John Sweatt, Prof. M. C. Murray, H. O. 
Pope, and E. R. Johnson. 

A young actress from Thebes, Illinois, became the wife of 
George Curtis. She had appeared with the troupe of Captain 
Lightener’s Cotton Blossom showboat. Their two daughters, Mabel 
and Sybil, also become actresses. 
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By April of 1909, the Majestic Dramatic Company consisted of 
Mr. and Mrs. George Curtis, William Plumlee, Mr. and Mrs. Ezzel, Miss 
Cenie Yancey, Ormond Sweatt, Val Parker, and others. 

In May, Plumlee left to join another theatrical group. He later 
joined Crawford’s Comedians. Eventually he owned the show and 
expanded it to include, not only fine actors and actresses, but an 
excellent group of musicians, a tent, equipment, anda railway car for 
equipment transportation. He was joined by his long time friend, 
George Curtis and Lane Shankland. 

Shankland, an attractive man, usually had the male lead, with 
Bertha Natino playing opposite. Mr. and Mrs. Curtis performed 
specialty bits between acts and took roles as needed. Billie Plumlee’s 
comedy character was the central figure of the plays. In a red wig 
and blacked out teeth, he played the lovable country hick between 
acts. 

During July 1916, this group entertained in a tent at Hickory 
and Franklin Streets. On October 7, 1918 Billie made his last 
appearance in Du Quoin at the Majestic Theater. World War I had 
ended and celebration parade was planned. Billie was ill, and despite 
warnings from his friends that he would not participate, he took part 
in the celebration. The day was bad and the exposure made his 
condition worse. he died shortly afterwards of pneumonia and is 
buried in the I.0.0.F Cemetery in Du Quoin. 

The management of the show was taken over by Guy Long, but 
soon Curtis and Shankland organized their own group, taking many 
of the troupe members along on the new venture. Success was 
theirs, as they had a net profit of $1,000 form one week at the 
Pinckneyville and Anna Fairs. Curtis had taken over the comedy role 
after Billie’s death. Throughout the careers of these two, their groups 
were well respected as high moral standards were observed. 

George Curtis died in Centralia after taking a drink of water in 
a jewelry store. He unfortunately picked up a glass which contained 
a Silver cleaner, potassium cyanide. He died within a few minutes. 
The Sunfield men, George Curtis and Billie Plumlee, both fine 
comedians and drummers, together so much in life are still close 
together in death at the same cemetery in Du Quoin. 

In 1887, Thomas Edison succeeded in his effort to make 
pictures move. Historians are not really sure if Edison or his 
assistant, William Dickson, invented kinetoscope, which consisted of 
peering through a peephole in a cabinet to see the pictures move. 
Kinetoscope parlors bean appearing in 1894. Edison believed it was 
only a passing interest, but other inventors took it more seriously 
and began to develop better cameras and projection equipment. 
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After movies were shown publicly in France, Edison decided that 
movies had a future. 

Most of the first theaters were called nickelodeons, so named 
because of the five cent admission charge and were usually old store 
buildings converted by the addition of folding chairs. Most of the 
audiences were a poor class of people seeking escape from daily life. 
A pianist played appropriate music to fit the actin o the screen. It 
took a few years for the movies to lose the label of trashy and 
become acceptable for the middle class. The more refined people 
sought their entertainment in the opera houses, watching live actors. 

Little did some realize that motion pictures would became a 
leading form of entertainment which would shape opinions and 
beliefs. For years, news reels were shown giving patrons information 
and educational glimpses of far away places and a more intimate 
view of the events which shaped their lives. 

Du Quoin’s first motion picture, The Great Train Robbery, was 
shown in a tent near the present site of the Du Quoin State Bank. 
This 1903 film was only eleven minutes long, yet it managed in that 
short time to describe the robbery, the pursuit, and the capture of 
the culprits. The realism of the film was so great, that one point, the 
people screamed and dodged as a locomotive bore down on the 
audience. At a later showing, patrons were told in advance that they 
would not be harmed by the huge engine. 

The early motion pictures were a far cry from today’s product 
The screen was usually a sheet, not necessarily a clean one, and the 
flickering light and jerky motions made viewing difficult. Repairs to 
the film were mad as necessary and, just your television goes blank 
at the time of greatest suspense, the old films broke at the point of 
Suspense. The screen would go blank when the film broke the light 
would go on and the mending was done while everyone watched 
hopefully and waited for the task to be completed. Then it was lights 
off and back to the action on the screen. 

Neighbors’ Opera House presented “Edison’s Great Kinetoscope 
and Concert Company” in October 1900. A prominent baritone from 
New York sang at the performance. 

An article in the Du Quoin Tribune tells of the death of William 
R. Neighbors on August 30, 1907. It stated he had conducted a 
furniture house on Main Street and the old opera house had been 
under his management and supervision. 

Thomas Reid and Theodore Yemm, two young miners from 
Indiana, who had wisely saved their money, came to Du Quoin in 
1907 and leased Neighbors’ Opera House. Before the show L. E. Pyle, 
who later became the Chief of Police, would play phonograph records 
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for the passers-by. Included might be such songs as In My Merry 
Oldsmobile and Under The Double Eagle and others. At show time it 
was announced by megaphone that the show was ready to start. 
Admission was only 5 Cents or 10 Cents. Mrs. Sam Hurt, whose 
maiden name was Cenie Yancey, sang the illustrated songs. She was 
member of the Majestic troupe of Billie Plumlee. Among her 
accompanists were Bertha Carr, Early Carr, Inez Gunster, Artie 
Holden, and Archie Lehn. The movies, the acting troupes and 
vaudeville all sought the public’s patronage at this time. It was easy 
to find varied entertainment. 

Neighbors’ Opera House was renamed the Lyric and in 1911 
side balconies were added to the theater adding 180 seats for a total 
seating capacity of about 500 persons. The inventive owners used 
clears glass lemon squeezers over light bulbs to spell out the name 
Lyric. In the late 1920’s Lutheran services were held in the Lyric. 

the Majestic Theater came into being in 1906. The previous 
year, W. R. Hayes, F. J. Long, and Samuel Cotton had decided to forma 
company and build a fine theater in a brick building, which had been 
the planing mill of J. C. Eade at Mulberry and Poplar Streets. By 
March Hayes and Long had purchased scenery and stage equipment 
from St. Louis. It must have been a great occasion on October 31, 
1906 as patrons streamed into the magnificent theater which could 
hold 1200 people. to compare this to something familiar, Shryock 
Auditorium at Southern Illinois University holds 1239 people. Not 
only was there a lavish use of electric light, the building was steam- 
heated and had a slanted floor. There were brass railing, plush opera 
chairs on the main floor and fine Brussels carpeting. The stage was 
65 feet acres and 30 feet deep. Tickets for the opening cost from $5 
to $20 to see The Mayor of Tokio with a cast of 60. The high 
admission was to help defray building costs. 

Despite all of the elaborate planning for the opening, there was 
hitch with the music. The musical director of the company found 
fault with Du Quoin’s Orchestra and sent for Centralia’s Orchestra, but 
when they arrived the theater management would to allow the out- 
of-towners to play, so the show went on with only a piano and a 
drum. 

The electricity for the Majestic was provided by a planing mill, 
as it was not until December 1906 that J. Naumer was authorized to 
establish an electric light company. 

Albert Linzee, superintendent of an extensive light company in 
Akron , Ohio came to Du Quoin in August 1906 to examine the new 
theater and a car line. The Majestic’s lights were tested and declared 
satisfactory. Red, white, and blue light produced a most pleasing 
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effect. The interior of the theater was said to easily compare to ones 
in towns twice the size of Du Quoin. One gentleman said when you 
looked up to the domed ceiling it was just like seeing the stars in the 
sky. The praise and admiration proved the theaters owners had 
succeeded in creating a fine a truly majestic entertainment center. 

The Majestic fronted on the street and extended to the alley 
and in height was said to be the tallest skyscraper in town. Safety 
was provided by many exits and mechanical ladders. The latest 
devices raised and lowered the scenery. There were large and 
comfortable dressing rooms under the stage and in the basement. 

The switchboard had 700 light radiating from it which 
illuminated every part of the theater. Soft tones of white, gold, and 
green were used all throughout the theater, even in the beautiful 
relief work. The result was one of quiet elegance and restful beauty. 
A handsome picture on the drop curtain used harmonizing colors. 
The orchestra pit was quite large and comfortable. A fine array of 
boxes complemented the rest of the scene. 

On opening night the playhouse was surrounded by closed cabs 
which had carried the finely dressed patrons. The Du Quoin Tribune 
stated the ladies were “beautifully and artistically gowned”. Many of 
the theater patrons were from other towns. The next issue of the 
newspaper stated that a lady who did not wish to block her 
neighbors view at a playhouse should wear a small headdress called 
a toque. 

One theater company came to Du Quoin with 70 people, who 
traveled with two Pullman Sleeping Cars, a day coach and two 
baggage coaches. Despite this expensive outlay, tickets for their 
show Wonderland was described as a companion show to The 
Wizard of Oz and Babes in Toyland. 

The Shoo-fly Regiment, an all black show came to the Majestic 
in 1907. With them was a Comedian, Billy Kersands, who could puta 
saucer in his mouth. It was said he had performed this feat for 
England’s Queen Victoria. 

It is interesting to note that there was a 50 Cent fine for troupe 
members who conversed with the lowly stage hands. Needless to 
Say, there was probably many infractions to this dictatorial rule. 

Candy was sold during the performances and one candy 
salesman got his revenge on some of the young males who had been 
filching goodies from the locked wicker basket where the candy was 
kept. He placed a good quantity of croton oil in the candy. For the 
benefit of those who are not familiar with croton oil, it is a strong 
laxative. 
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The Three Twins was apparently the biggest show to come to 
Du Quoin. It featured the “Yama-Yama” girl, Bessie Clifford, who 
danced across the backs of the chorus line. Featured with this 
production was a great electric swing, weighing three tons, which 
swung baskets out over the audience, with a girl in each basket. This 
tremendous equipment was dotted with 4,000 four-watt lights. 

Two of the other early plays were We Are King with Lawrence 
Evart, in the leading role and Gordon and Gilbert in Hans and Nix. 

From the picture in the advertisement of Woman In The Case, 
the star Eugenia Blair, was a truly lovely young lady. Seats for this 
presentation were 35 Cents toa Dollar. Another play, The Tenderfoot 
included twenty musical gems. Props and other articles for this play 
were Carried in two 70 foot baggage cars. 

The Majestic Theater was a great asset to Du Quoin. Even 
though it was smaller than opera houses in larger cities, it compared 
favorably with most of them. For a time the Majestic had the only 
electric lights in town. Power was supplied by the Du Quoin Planing 
Mill on Olive Street using heavy cables to transport the 220 volt 
electricity. Mr. Hayden Danbury was the Majestic’s electrician for 
may years. The electricity was used in several way to produce 
unusual effects, such as lightning. In Faust, the devil and Faust have 
a duel. When Faust’s sword was to strike a metal chain and make 
sparks, the current was a bit too high, in fact, high enough to wreck 
the sword’s edge in many places, making it resemble a saw with bad 
teeth. 

The location of Du Quoin was an advantage, as many of the 
finest stage shows did one night stands on their way from Chicago or 
St. Louis before going on to other cities. John Hurt, and son Sam, 
would post bills in nearby towns and the trains would even charter 
passage just for these times. People from Benton, Carbondale, De 
Soto, Elkville, Christopher, and Mulkeytown would come by train for 
the Majestic’s performances. 

On occasion, if the play required it, an automobile might appear 
on stage. Several plays made use of ponies, horses, and burros. 
Action was not only on stage--the play The Last Warning took off 
into the aisles and boxes. A bizarre effect was created by some of 
the characters faces being painted with phosphorous. 

Both the St. Louis Symphony Orchestra and the Great Lakes 
Naval Bank played the Majestic. The Majestic began showing movies 
about 1911. The Lyric owners, Reid and Yemm, leased it in that year 
for Saturday nights only. Five years later, W. R. Hayes sold an 
interest in Majestic to Reid and Yemm. 
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The alternating current that served the Majestic could not be 
used for the projector, as it required direct current. A large 
converter, about three feet high, made the change of current. It was 
described as a large glass three leaf clover, with the center leaf very 
large and the other two very small. Mercury filled the stem and as 
the alternating current surged this, it became direct current. It 
emitted a ghostly, a green-violet light and was in the lobby to allow 
patrons to enjoy the unusual sight. 

As the popularity of the movies increased, other theaters 
spring up. The Theatorium was at 21 South Division. At one time in 
1907, this theater and the Lyric had a joint effort involving a four 
reel film, The Passion Play. Two reels where shown at the 
Theatorium and then those reels were quickly taken to the Lyric so 
they could begin their showing. On completion of the other reels by 
the Theatorium they were rushed to the Lyric to complete that 
theater’s showing. By early 1909, the Theatorium had closed and the 
building became a furniture repair and upholstery show for George 
Stafford and William Ballard. 

The Princess Theater, which was short-lived, operated on South 
Mulberry. The Star Theater was located on Main Street. It charged 5 
Cents for a ticket and sometimes gave free peanuts or a glass of 
lemonade. It was the first Du Quoin theater to use sound effects 
created by dropping items or shaking tin to simulate thunder. It 
ceased operation about 1909. North Division Street was the location 
of the 1923 Du Quoin Theater, later called the Midway. It existed 
about five years. The Pershing Theater opened on the west side of 
Du Quoin in 1919. Ten years later it became the State Theater and 
began showing talkies. 

In the early motion pictures the names of actors were of no 
importance. Advertisements were concerned with how many reels 
were used and how many feet of film were included. Plots were 
sketchy affairs dealing with a courtship or a chase by the law, dealt 
with in such great haste so it could be all be squeezed on one or two 
reels. Producers began to be mentioned, including Biograph and 
Vitagraph. It was about 1912 when the actors began to emerge and 
a name could be connected with a face Maurice “Jack” Costello was 
one of the first to win the hearts of women as he played the romantic 
role in The Picture Idol in 1912. 

Florence Lawrence was the first leading lady. Bronco Bill 
Anderson, one of the earliest stars, was a screen cowboy. A slap- 
stick comedian, John Bunny, provided laughs with the pie-in-the-face 
routine and became the highest paid actor. It was reported that he 
drew more money a year than the $75,000 paid to the President of 
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the United States. Later the buxom, flirtatious Mae West took in the 
unbelievable amount of $400,000 a year. Theater goers came in 
droves to watch Mae’s antics and hear her sexy invitation of “come 
up and see me sometime”. She proved to be ageless and was one 
actress who did not seem to be plagued with many of the problems 
which defeated so many other Stars. 

Most of the early 1900 films where made in New York city or 
in Fort Lee, New Jersey. Los Angeles made its first movie in 1907. 
In 1911, Nestor company built a film studio in Los Angeles and 
Hollywood had its beginning. 

The Grand Theater, built by Reid and Yemm at a cost of over 
$17,000, opened on February 24, 1914. Prices were 30 Cents for the 
main floor, 20 Cents for balcony and 10 Cents for children. This was 
the time of the never to be forgotten Keystone Kops comedies of 
Mack Sennett, with such stars as the baggy panted Charlie Chaplin, 
Fatty Arbuckle, Gloria Swanson, Marie Dressler, Harold Lloyd, and 
Mable Normand. 

Stardom began in 1914 for Charlie Chaplain when he began 
playing the character ‘the little tramp’, who wore a battered derby, a 
too small coat, too big pants, and walked with an odd shuffling gait. 
The tramp, oddly enough, always wore gloves and carried a bamboo 
cane. he appeared shy and sad, appealing to everyone’s sympathy 
while convulsing them with laughter. He became the number of 
funny man of America and by 1918 formed his own film company. 
Two of his successes were The Kid, 1920, and The Gold Rush, 1925. 

The Perils of Pauline with Pearl White and Creighton Hale 
began in serial form. Sheldon Lewis, the villain, was forever tying 
Pauline on the railroad tacks, or other evil stunts, only to be 
outsmarted by Hale. Each episode ended on a high point of suspense, 
intended to make the patrons come back next Saturday night. It was 
common practice of the audience to loudly boo and hiss at the villain 
for his dastardly deeds. 

Birth of a Nation was the screen’s first epic. Made in 1915, it 
recreated portion of the Civil War and the problems of the 
reconstruction period of the South. 

The spectacular films began to appear about 1915, using five 
reels of film. In Cabiria, a movie about the period of 200 B.C. there 
was a cast of 5,000 persons. Some of the other films were Caprice 
Starring Mary Pickford, One Wonderful Night with Francis X. 
Bushman, A Million Bid with Anita Steward, The Threads of Destiny 
with Evelyn Nesbit Thaw and The Heart of a Lion with William 
Farnum. 
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Du Quoin, itself, produced a movie in 1916 entitled Du Quoin 
Adopts a Baby, filmed entirely in our town. The baby was played by 
Beatrice Burch, the adoptive parents were Ralph Eddleman and Helen 
Hamilton. Others in the cast were W. A. Erwin, Louis Kelly and many 
merchants and businessmen. This film was shown for two nights. 

Theda Bara, a dark-eyed destroyer of man’s hearts and souls, 
smoldered on the screen in The Vampire, The Tiger Woman, and as 
Cleopatra in The Siren of the Nile. William S. Hart picked up a pair of 
six guns and made many westerns, while the more debonair Douglas 
Fairbanks fought his way to fame using other weapons. 

Music was often used at the theaters. At the Majestic Theater, 
a cantata was presented in 1919, with a chorus composed of 
Elizabeth Adles, Mable Cross, Mable Curtis, Reola Dowell, Ruby Dunn 
Catherin Godard, Hazel Gray, Rosalie Horn, Martha Hutton, Virginia 
Neely, Elizabeth Pugh, Ruth Reid, Majorie Stockton, and Helen Yemm. 

One of the orchestras, known as the Majestic Theater Orchestra, 
was composed of C. A. Holden, Piano, Frank Geiger, flute, W. A. Erwin, 
cornet, Charles Rogers Jr., violin, and Herbert Hampton, drums. Some 
of the other musicians who played with this orchestra were: Thomas 
Jones, J. L. Higgins, Edward Dwyer, G. H. Knetzger, and Charles 
Rodman. 

With World War I came the movie, The Kaiser: the Beast of 
Berlin. Mable Normand starred in Mickey, W. S. Hart in The Cold 
Deck, and Mary Pickford, American’s sweetheart in How Could You 
Jean, Charlie Chaplin, who had replaced all others, was the top 
comedian of the land when he appeared in A Dog’ s Life. 

During the war some of the prices of goods were: three loaves 
of bread 25 Cents, a pound navy beans 20 Cents , six pounds of coffee 
$1, raisins 14 Cents, bacon 38 Cents, ten pounds of sugar for $1, and 
24 pounds of flour for $1.80. 

One of American’s best loved men Will Rogers, came into 
movies about 1920, He was a homely man, with a slow, down-home 
style of humor, an easy smile and was a champion lariat performer. 
For years his witticisms became legend as he passed out remarks 
dealing with everything from good advice to political barbs. Perhaps 
the best known remark of his was “I never met a man I didn’t like”. 

Other stars who began climbing to success in talkies were Tom 
Mix in The Daredevil, Harry Carey in Overland Red, William Russell in 
Six Feet Four, and Bert Lytell in Alias Jimmy Valentine, which was 
one of the first gangster type movies. Katherine McDonald was 
known as the American Beauty. Her competition in beauty included 
Norma and Constance Talmadge, Viola Dana, Priscilla Dean, and Mary 
Miles Minter. 
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Richard Dix and Helen Chadwick starred in Dangerous Curves 
Ahead in 1921 at the Grand, after the theater had been redecorated. 
An eleven piece orchestra played at this opening including Mrs. 
Claude Benedict, T. E. Crawford, W. W. Erwin, Frank Geiger, Arthur 
Holden, Thomas Jones Omar Parker, E. B. Richarts, Charles Rogers Jr., 
Ormond Sweatt and Don Tripody. 

A Southern Illinois girl, Agnes Ayres, from Carbondale, had 
made her way into movies in the early 1920’s. She appeared with 
Rudolph Valentino in The Sheik in 1922. Valentino became the 
leading idol of all times as he emoted sex and passion in Blood and 
Sand as a tight panted toreador. Young men copied the Valentino 
look in their dress and mannerisms. The slick haired actor won the 
hearts of American women to become the first movie idol. 

Rudolph Valentino was born Rudolpho d’Antonguolla in 1895 in 
Italy. He was eighteen when he came to the United States and 
worked at different jobs before his Latin handsomeness brought him 
to films. He rose to stardom in The Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse 
in 1921. Five years later he died suddenly after an operation. 

By the mid 1920’s most of the major studios were established, 
among them Columbia, R. K. O., Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer, United 
Artists, paramount, Universal, and Warner Brothers. 

More great stars were securing their places in motion picture 
history. Jackie Coogan, with his well worn cap, became the first child 
star in Oliver Twist , My Boy, and Circus Days. Long Chaney, one of 
the finest of character actors, play in The Shock, The Miracle Man, 
and then with a St. Louis girl, Patsy Miller, he played Quasimodo in 
the Hunchback of Notre Dame. Chaney died at the peak of his career 
from pernicious anemia. 

Wallace Reid, who was a rather handsome actor, captivated 
audiences with a sincere and quite earnest type of character. 
Overworked by the studios, he turned to drugs and died while 
attempting a cure. Later his wife was in a film Human Wreckage, 
which dealt with the problems a drug habit. 

John Barrymore and John Gilbert were both handsome men of 
this era, appealing to the ladies. Thomas Meighan and Milton Sills 
were more the “man’s man” type, being more outdoorsy and macho. 
Buster Keaton, with his deadpan expression provided comedy in this 
period, as did Harold Lloyd, who wore glasses with no lenses. Coleen 
Moore made The Flapper Girl, which depicted a frivolous, reckless, 
short skirted girl, Lillian Gish appeared in White Sister, Ramon 
Novarro was seen in Scaramouche and Cecil B. DeMille made Ten 
Commandments. 
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In 1926 Warner Brothers used the Vitaphone System to 
produce Don Juan. It was a silent film with music and sound effects 
on record. by 1927 Warners did the Jazz Singer which was basically 
a Silent film. Al Jolson sang only a few songs and at one point spoke 
a few lines, but it was enough to revolutionize the motion picture 
industry and was the death flow for silent films. 

Many of the silent stars couldn’t make the transition to talkies 
as their voices were totally unsuited for sound. Some had guttural, 
thick accents, some squeaky, or too highly pitched voices. Three 
stars who did make the change were Greta Garbo, Stan Laurel, and 
Oliver Hardy. 

The first animal star was a trained dog named Rin Tin Tin, who 
opened a path for everything from Black Beauty to Mr. Ed, and 
Flipper. Cartoons came along and gave us a mouse named Mickey 
and a duck named Donald. Then through the talented Walt Disney 
came some of the finest entertainment in the world. Bambi, Blossom, 
Dumbo, and a multitude of other animals delighted us. Nothing was 
impossible in Disney’s works. Bluebirds and tiny animals created a 
lovely dress in one story. 

Many more stars should be mentioned in this brief history. 
Hoot Gibson, Tom Mix, Marion Davies, Mae Murray, Clara Bow, the “It 
Girl”, Buddy Rogers, Marie Dressler, Janet Gaynor, Carlotta King, John 
Boles, and many others graced the early silver screen. The golden 
age of movies then brought us stars who are even known to the very 
young of today as they see the old movies on TV. The list seems 
endless, but we will mention some of those who have been 
remembered by the writer. 

There was Gary Cooper, John Wayne, Clark Gable, Carole 
Lombard, Jimmy Stewart, Henry Fonda, Lionel Barrymore, Ethel 
Barrymore, James Cagney, Edward G. Robinson, George Raft. 
Humphrey Bogart, Lauren Bacall, Katherine Hepburn, Spencer Tracy, 
Jean Harlow, Marilyn Monroe, Betty Davis, Barbara Stanwick, Olivia 
De Havilland, Joan Fontaine, Arthur Treacher, Lawrence Olivier, Lana 
Turner, Walter Pidgeon, Maureen O’Hara, Tyrone Power, Linda 
Darnell, Jane Russell, Douglas Fairbanks, Jr., Errol Flynn, Nelson Eddy, 
Jeanette Mcdonald, Donald Crisp, Greer Garson, Jane Wyman, Myrna 
Loy, William Powell, Jean Tierney, Sidney Greenstreet, Robert Taylor, 
Robert Young, Robert Montgomery, Randolph Scott, Gene Autry, Roy 
Rogers, Dale Evans, Shirley Temple, Jackie Cooper, Mickey Rooney, 
Judy Garland, Elizabeth Taylor, Gregory Peck, Vivian Leigh, Ann 
Sheridan, Dennis Morgan, Ginger Rogers, Dan Dailey, Donald O’Conner, 
Gene Kelly, Grace Kelly, Fred Astaire, Ann Miller, William Boyd, Yul 
Brenner, Walter Brennan, Marjorie Main, Sabu, Johnny Weismueller, 
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Deborah Kerr, Leslie Howard, Butterfly McQueen, Kathryn Grayson, 
Deanne Durbin, The Marx Brothers, James Mason, Bob Cummings, 
Jack Carson, Veronica Lake, Loretta Young, Martha Raye, Ingrid 
Bergman, Robert Preston, Dorothy Lamour, Bing Crosby, Bob Hope, C. 
Aubrey Smith, Preston Foster, Betty Grable, Lisbeth Scott, Esther 
Williams, Carmen Miranda, Ray Bolger, Jack Haley, Basil Rathbone, 
Vincent Price, Peter Lorre, Paul Muni, Don Ameche, Hattie McDaniel, 
William Holden, James Dean, Charles Laughton, And Montgomery 
Clift. As you read this, you probably can add dozens of your own 
favorites to the list. 

One star rose to unequaled prominence, Ronald Reagan, 
President of the United States. It had always been said that no one 
would ever play God. When it was finally done, who did we get? A 
very unlikely choice--short--capricious, lovable George Burns. 

Television has replaced movies to a great degree. We sit in the 
privacy of our own home and crunch or popcorn as we watch today’s 
young lovers disrobe each other or see J. R. try to seduce every 
woman in Dallas between the age of 18 to 45. Surely no one can 
blame us if we wish for such entertainment again as Mrs. Miniver, 
How Green Was My Valley, or other fine films from the past. 
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